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The Dawn of Everything: A New 
History of Humanity 

by David Graeber and David Wengrow 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $35) 


Human history may be far more interest- 
ing than we had thought, said William 
Deresiewicz in The Atlantic. In the ambi- 
tious final book left behind by David 
Graeber, a “blazingly original” social thinker 
who died last year at 59, he and co-author 
David Wengrow demolish the widely 
accepted idea that Homo sapiens lived for 
ages in small bands of hunter-gatherers 
until the advent of agriculture sparked the 
rise of civilization as we know it—with 

its cities, nations, religion, art, and social 
stratification. Graeber, an anthropologist, 
and Wengrow, an archaeologist, draw from 
a growing body of recent research to intro- 
duce us to complex settlements and empires 
created by hunter-gatherers. “None of these 
groups resembled the simple savages of pop- 
ular imagination,” and that’s eye-opening. 
Though The Dawn of Everything is “some- 
thing of a glorious mess,” its fascinating 


Novel of the week 


Our Country Friends 
by Gary Shteyngart 
(Random House, $28) 


If the pandemic has you still feeling 
frayed, the mix of caustic humor and 
poignancy in Gary Shteyngart's new 
novel “may be the most effective tonic,” 
said Diane Cole in The Washington Post. 
At the country getaway of a Manhattan 
couple, six adult friends, one child, and a 
random professional acquaintance gather 
in March 2020 to try to ride out the virus’ 
surge. As the members of this privileged 
circle pamper themselves, complain 
about the Wi-Fi, couple up, clash, and 
occasionally freak out, “they may not be 
able to laugh at themselves, but we can.” 
Shteyngart sometimes pushes the satire 
too far, said Hamilton Cain in the Minne- 
apolis Star Tribune. Still, “his delight in 
his own sentences is contagious,” and 
because he ultimately celebrates his 
characters’ flawed humanity, “his gimlet- 
eyed optimism lifts us up.” To me, the 
book is Shteyngart’s best yet, said Molly 
Young in The New York Times. It's “the 
single textual artifact from the pandemic 
era | would place in a time capsule as 

a representation of all that is true and 
beautiful about literature.” 








Gobekli Tepe’s monuments to ancient know-how 


snapshots of the human past suggest there 
are Many more ways to organize society 
than modern humans have dreamed of. 


“Tt’s hard not to wonder whether this book 
can be trusted,” said Daniel Immerwahr in 
The Nation. Graeber, a self-described anar- 
chist who was one of the de facto leaders 

of the Occupy Wall Street movement, “was 
better known for being interesting than 
right.” Here, he and Wengrow brashly inter- 
pret the archaeological record to suggest, 
whenever possible, that functioning com- 
plex societies do not have to be hierarchical. 
In Teotihuacan, the great Mesoamerican 


Burning Boy: The Life and Work 
of Stephen Crane 

by Paul Auster 

(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $35) 


Don’t mistake Paul 
Auster’s new 800- 
page book for a 
standard biography, 
said Richard Deming 
in The Boston Globe. 
It is, instead, “a fine 
novelist’s plunge into 
the life and mind 

of another artist.” 
Readers who know 
Auster’s complex, 
heady novels, such as 
the acclaimed New York Trilogy, might be 
surprised that the 74-year-old postmodernist 
has chosen to devote so much attention to 
Stephen Crane, the 19th-century American 
writer now most widely remembered for his 
short Civil War novel, The Red Badge of 
Courage. But Auster says that reading that 
book at 15 was life-changing, and he makes 
a case that Crane was unusual in his searing 
desire to understand and distill humanity to 
its essence. This mammoth book “hurtles 
forward in its often intense, often moving 
enthusiasm for the subject.” 
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city, they find evidence that the citizenry 

at one point rejected authoritarianism and 
mounted a vast public-housing project. 
They pore over research findings to prove 
that the monumental 11,000-year-old struc- 
tures found at Gobekli Tepe, in Turkey, 
were not built by a farming civilization. 
Still, the authors “don’t need to always be 
right.” Their 700-page book mostly aims to 
shoot holes in a myth. If only some bullets 
hit the target, “that’s enough.” 


It’s harder for the authors to explain 

why the hierarchical state—once just 

an option—is currently ubiquitous, said 
Gideon Lewis-Kraus in The New Yorker. 
But the authors know it. They do offer one 
unconvincing hypothesis: that patriarchal 
domination emerged at the household level 
before expanding into a societywide pattern. 
To them, the real question is less when did 
kings emerge than when did the rest of us 
cease laughing off would-be kings. Maybe 
that explains why their history of humanity 
is so often funny, so alert to the human tal- 
ent for make-do solutions. “It is the story of 
how we made it up as we went along—of 
how things could have been different and, 
perhaps, still might be.” 


Though “seldom dull,” Burning Boy “can 
be exhausting,” said Charles McGrath in 
The New York Times. Auster spends too 
much time detailing what is not accurate 

in early Crane biographies. He also spends 
more than half of those 800 pages on close 
readings of Crane’s work. But Crane’s life 
was packed with incident. Born in Newark, 
N.J., in 1871, he was smoking and drinking 
by 6, dropped out of college while writing 
his first book, and wrote Red Badge at 23, 
before he’d ever seen combat. He was soon 
living beyond his means with a brothel 
madam, and Auster is “especially good” on 
the final years, when the reckless living car- 
ried on in Cuba and England, before Crane 
died from tuberculosis in 1900, at just 28. 


“Practically speaking, there’s no need for 

a new book detailing this,” said Mark 
Athitakis in the Los Angeles Times. A 
definitive Crane biography by Paul Sorren- 
tino was published just seven years ago. 
What Auster adds is “sheer enthusiasm,” 
offering close readings of Crane’s work 
while labeling him “the first American mod- 
ernist” and “the man most responsible for 
changing the way we see the world through 
the lens of the written word.” It’s overkill, 
but Auster, who worries that Crane is being 
forgotten, is “desperate to keep his subject 
alive just a bit longer.” 


Berthold Steinhilber/laif/Redux 
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